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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON 
NURSING SERVICE 

On December 20, 1909, the Keel Cross War Relief Board appointed 
the Central Committee on Nursing Service, the personnel of which 
will be found on the first page of the official department of this 
Journal. 

It will be remembered that in the plan of the War Relief Board, 
submitted to the Associated Alumnae at Minneapolis, there were to 
be nine nurses in a committee of fifteen, three of whom would be 
members of the War Relief Board, and six to be appointed from nomina- 
tions from the Associated Alumnae. In order that, as far as possible, 
all parts of the country should be represented during this first year 
of organization, the War Relief Board has appointed seven nurses 
instead of six. Miss Jane A. Delano, superintendent of the Nurse 
Corps, TJ. S. A., is chairman of this Central Committee on Nursing 
Service, and before this Journal reaches our readers the first con- 
ference of such members as can be gotten together will have been 
held in New York on January 20. 

Because of the impossibility of bringing the members of the com- 
mittee at a distance into frequent personal consultation, the policy 
to be followed, we are told, will be for those members who can come 
together to formulate plans and submit them to the absent members 
for suggestion and approval before rules are formally adopted. 

All of the members of this committee are women whose names stand 
for achievement in some line of nursing service. The Red Gross Bulletin 
for October, commenting on Miss Delano's appointment as chairman 
of the Central Committe, says: "By this arrangement the whole 
system of the Kegular Army Nursing Corps and Red Cross Nursing 
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Corps will be placed under one head, so that in case of war the plans 
for Red Cross nursing assistance will fall into complete accord with 
the demands of the army medical service. Miss Delano will, therefore, 
be not only fully advised as to the regular nursing strength of the army 
corps, but will know exactly the status of the volunteer aid of the 
Eed Cross Nursing Corps." 

By the appointment of this committee, with the majority of its 
members nurses, the responsibility of the nursing department of the 
American National Eed Cross is placed upon the shoulders of the 
members of the Associated Alumnae. 

The alleviation of suffering caused by war or disaster was the motive 
which gave rise to the original formation of the Red Cross. Nursing 
care is almost, if not quite, the most important branch of the service 
and of a kind which calls for soldierly qualities of patriotism, courage, 
and endurance, with womanly dignity, tenderness, and professional skill. 
So far, the nurses of the country have not responded to the call for 
enrollment in the Red Cross as they should, the reason frequently given 
being that such a department under the direction of laymen could not 
be conducted on a practical working basis. This excuse can no longer 
be advanced, — the work of organizing a Red Cross nursing service is 
now in the hands of nurses. With the concentrated strength of all 
our national and local nursing societies it can be made a practical work- 
ing force. No one group of women has ever been given such an 
opportunity to prove its ability to do a great work as the nurses of 
America now have before them. Unity and co-operation are the means 
to accomplish it. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL RED CROSS 

The Central Committee at Washington has found it necessary to 
make certain changes in the form of the state branches, and in a letter 
to these branches, under date of November 1, the reasons are clearly 
set forth. Briefly stated, distances which prevent representation from 
all parts of a state, with a tendency to concentrate officers and members 
at some central point, absence of state officers, jealousies, etc., — con- 
ditions detrimental to the best interests of the Red Cross. Moreover, 
experience has taught that in case of disaster within the state the 
governor is the one who makes the appeal for assistance to the rest of 
the state, or to the President of the United States if national help 
is needed. Therefore, that the national headquarters with its active 
working force may be in immediate and close touch with all its branches 
when relief is needed, new regulations have been adopted by which 
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local branches, hereafter to be called " chapters," will be in direct com- 
munication with headquarters at Washington, retaining fifty cents on 
the annual dues, instead of twenty-five, for local use, and each chapter 
may have the privilege of sending one delegate to the annual meeting 
at Washington. The state boards will assemble only in case of war 
or serious disaster. 

The charters, by-laws, and regulations for state boards and chapters 
have been issued under date of January 1, 1910, copies of which may 
be obtained from Major-General George W. Davis, chairman Central 
Committee, American National Eed Cross, Washington, D. C. 

PROGRESS OP THE JOURNAL PURCHASE PUND 

The treasurer's report of returns for the Purchase Fund of the 
Associated Alumna? shows $343 for the month ending January 15, and 
$1655.50 since the Minneapolis conference. 

The Nurses' Journal of the Pacific Coast, commenting editorially 
on the special effort which is now being made by the Associated Alumnae 
to assume the entire responsibility of the American Journal of Nurs- 
ing, says : " The truly admirable undertaking of the Nurses' Associated 
Alumnae in planning for the ownership of the American Journal of 
Nursing is a subject on which Pacific Coast nurses are all informed, 
and, we trust, enthused. Probably many of us have been roused to a 
fine glow of appreciation of our own part in this project, have formed 
the best of intentions to donate something toward the fund, and then, 
in the routine of a workaday world, we have forgotten our good in- 
tentions like the best made New Year, resolutions, awaiting a more 
convenient season. It is the purpose of this appeal to remind each and 
all that in spite of some foregoing remarks, for all practical purposes, 
in a question of dollars and cents there is, after all, no time like the 
present. 

" For the benefit of those members who may not be fully informed 
we give the financial situation as outlined by Miss Delano on the 
occasion of her recent visit to San Francisco. The original stock of 
the American Journal, bought by a certain number of shareholders, 
was planned to be held by them only until such time as they might 
be bought up — preferably by the Nurses' Associated Alumnae. From 
time to time, money has been subscribed by affiliated associations largely, 
until the Alumnae now owns at least forty-two shares, and perhaps 
fifty by the first of January. 

"As the Associated Alumnae actually now owns about forty-two 
per cent, of the stock, it follows that the association has assumed the 
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controlling interest of the American Journal. For this reason, and 
considering the original plan specified, it is plain, as pointed out by 
some of our broad-minded eastern women, that, having gained the 
controlling interest, the Alumnae is actually morally obligated to assume 
the ownership of the remaining portion as soon as funds may be raised 
for that purpose. 

" The problem of a sum of about five thousand dollars to cover the 
cost of these remaining shares ought not to be difficult among a member- 
ship of fifteen thousand wage-earning professional women. But while 
the formation of a working plan is comparatively simple, it becomes 
sometimes most difficult to sufficiently stimulate popular interest in 
that working plan to make it work. As stated by Miss Palmer at 
Minneapolis, if every member would contribute the sum of fifty cents, 
the Journal is ours, with no undue amount of effort or self denial on 
the part of any one individual. 

"The American Journal op Nursing is one of the most far- 
reaching, broad, and potent influences in nursing education and progress 
that we have in America to-day. It is the medium through which 
other sources of reform may reach us. It is the official organ of a 
society of fifteen thousand American nurses and its ownership is one 
of the most laudable ambitions which that society will ever realize. The 
American Journal stands for national progress and national unity. 
It brings the isolated nurse into communication with our centres 
of progress, and is a connecting link in the chain which binds the 
American nurse to her sister in far distant lands. 

"Having conceded the moral obligation of ownership and the in- 
valuable influence of our national journal, it is evident to every broad- 
minded member that this responsibility becomes the personal concern 
of every loyal individual in the ranks of the Alumnae. It is true that 
California has already pledged one hundred dollars toward the Journal 
Purchase Fund. If there be any of our state members who have seen 
in this a duty discharged, let them consider that this represents the 
munificent sum of ten cents per capita out of an annual due which in 
any case we must pay — a truly dazzling outlay from our generous 
western viewpoint. Now is the time for the Pacific Coast nurses to 
come forward and start the ball — or perhaps more fitly expressed, the 
dollars rolling. It is our truly golden opportunity to prove our western 
generosity. We hope every month to print in the Pacific Coast Journal 
a long list of names with contributions to the Purchase Fund. Tbe 
year of 1910 marks two events in nursing progress — the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of training schools by Florence Nightingale 
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and the tenth anniversary of the American Journal oe Nursing. 
It has been suggested that this year's meeting be made a jubilee year 
in honor of this first event. Let us all lend our personal aid to make 
possible the celebration of both events in the entire ownership of the 
American Journal by the Nurses' Associated Alumnae of the United 
States." 

THE NURSE'S UNIFORM 

Ever since the establishment of training schools for nurses, super- 
intendents have been untiring in their efforts to teach their pupils not 
to wear their uniforms on the street or in public places, but to reserve 
them for the sick room. This is a rigid rule in a great majority of 
schools for sanitary and ethical reasons, and is agreed to willingly by 
private duty nurses of good taste who, like all well-bred people, wish to 
avoid what is conspicuous. Nurses who wear their full uniforms in 
shops or theatres or in travelling are usually of the gum-chewing, 
peanut-eating type, who have been so unfortunate as not to have been 
taught better at home, for one's early training has a more lasting effect 
on manners and character than any number of training-school rules 
or precepts. 

The district field is the only exception to this rule. Here, for the 
same sanitary and ethical reasons, the uniform is necessary, but it is 
hidden beneath a simple dark coat which completely protects it. 

Now comes the demand for nurses in uniform to sell tickets or 
distribute programs at bazaars or concerts, or to appear at public meet- 
ings in connection with the tuberculosis crusade, or to help sell the 
Eed Cross Christmas stamps. Nurses in uniform in the corridors of 
postal stations or in the lobbies of public buildings have become a 
common sight in many cities. The cause is a most worthy one, and it 
is quite right that we should enter it enthusiastically and show our 
intimate connection with the crusade, but is it necessary or advantageous 
that we should permit our uniforms to be used as a drawing card to 
attract popular notice? The white dress, cap, and apron are suitable 
only for the hospital or sick room and are out of place in a dirty, noisy, 
draughty public place. 

If the presence of nurses is such a help to the sale of the stamps 
that those in charge of arrangements seek for their assistance, it seems 
to us they should be allowed to wear the brassard of the Eed Cross on 
the sleeve of a dark coat. They would then be suitably apparelled for a 
public place and would be given recognition as belonging to the medical 
branch of the tuberculosis work without being disagreeably conspicuous. 

We have been appealed to by a teacher of nurses for an opinion as 
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to what the future attitude of the schools should be in regard to the 
wearing of the uniform and in encouraging their pupils and graduates 
to meet these demands, and while we do not give this as more than a 
suggestion, we make it in the hope that others may add further light 
by taking up the subject for discussion at state and local meetings, or 
in our pages. 

CONVENTION LESSONS 

Eveby great gathering of people in the form of a convention has its 
lessons for us who are still in the period of infancy in our national life. 
The Student Volunteer Convention which has just closed its sessions 
in our city was conducted in an absolutely business-like way. All of 
the delegates, more than 3600 in number, were entertained in the homes 
of the citizens, and this had a twofold advantage, — it enabled students 
of limited means to attend the meetings, and was a means of instruction 
to those who acted as hosts, as they could not but become interested in 
the work of the association through its enthusiastic representatives. 

The meetings were held three times a day, for five days, and the 
great majority of the young people attended strictly to the work at hand. 
This was necessary, as the speakers on the program were not announced 
in advance, and in order to hear any particular one the delegates must 
perforce be present at each meeting. The morning and evening sessions 
were general in character and were attended by all; the afternoons 
were spent in section meetings which proved of great practical value, 
as there was a better chance for each to hear of the special work in which 
he was most interested and there was some opportunity for discussion. 
All sessions, whether general or special, began and ended exactly on 
time, the doors were closed when the seats were filled, and no one was 
allowed to enter or leave the hall during addresses. 

Having witnessed the great enthusiasm and interest in this gather- 
ing, which comes but once in four years, and in our International 
Council of Nurses, which meets but once in three years, the thought has 
come to us that perhaps we might with advantage lengthen the period 
between our national meetings of superintendents and of the Associated 
Alumnae to two years. Would not the interest and value of the meetings 
be even greater? And would not the saving in expense be worth con- 
sidering? A great deal of the educational work done by the Associated 
Alumnffi could be properly carried on by the state associations, while the 
local groups of training-school superintendents which are so rapidly 
forming in all parts of the country and which are doing such effective 
work make an annual meeting of the superintendents of the country less 
necessary than formerly. 
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We are being somewhat criticised for our constant harping upon 
the expense of our conventions, but we are in a position to know how 
serious a consideration this is in carrying out an effective program, that 
local work is handicapped by the necessity of sending delegates so fre- 
quently and to such distances, that the earning capacity of the average 
nurse has not increased with the growth of our organizations while the 
cost of living has increased, that the obligations of state registration 
make the promotion of educational measures in the states of much 
greater importance than in the earlier days of our national societies, 
and that consequently the husbanding of our state and local resources is 
a factor that must be given greater consideration rather than less. 

DEATH OF A PIONEER WOMAN PHYSICIAN 

Dr. Sarah K. Adamson Dolley, who died at her home in Rochester, 
N. Y., on December 27 at the age of eighty, was one of the pioneers 
among woman physicians, not only of this country but of the world, 
having been granted the second diploma in medicine ever given a woman. 
She at first studied medicine with an uncle who was a physician, and 
then applied to thirteen different medical colleges before being admitted 
to one in Syracuse, now out of existence. After graduation, she served 
as an interne at Blockley, having the distinction of being the first 
woman interne in the world. Dr. Dolley practiced in Eochester until 
1900 and has in a quiet unobtrusive way been a moving spirit in 
the progress and organization of women physicians. Up to the time 
of her last illness she was in close touch with all that was being done 
by her colleagues. At the time of the Civil War she helped organize 
the local Eed Cross work, and was closely associated with both Clara 
Barton and Susan B. Anthony. 



